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For Friends’ Ke 
BAPTISM. 


With the consent of the 


author, the following 


thoughts on baptism are offered for insertion in the | 
view that he takes of the 


Though the 
subject may not be new to many of our Society, 
yet, considering his advanced age 
tellects much weakened, if not 
paralyzed, and though addressed more particular- | 
to his numerous descendants, I think it 
cannot fail to be interesting to a more extended 
ircle of readers. J.D. 
had it on my mind for a length of 
to leave behind me some of my views 
respecting the ministration of John the Baptist, | 
ind his baptism ; and being this day ninety years | 
id, I put the m on paper for that purpose, havi ing 
fully believed, for more than sixty years, that | 
water baptism does not be long to the Gospel « dis- | 
pe nsation. 


Review. 


are 


Ly 


I have 
tume 


I am not at controversy with any, 
but think it right to leave my opinion to my | 
numerous offspring, who now number about | 
ne hundred, more than one-half of whom are 
of the fourth generation. 

Our Saviour said of John, “ Verily, I say unto 
you, among them that are born of women, there 
hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist ; 
wotwithstanding, he that is least in the kingdom 
f heaven is greater than he ;”’ doubtless for the 
reason that John belonge od to the former, not to 
the present dispensation. “And from the days 
of John the Baptist until now, the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the v iolent take it 
by force, for all the prophets and the law 
prophe sied until John. Andif ye will receive it, 
this is Elias which was for to come. He that 
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| 
view 


, when most in- | 
entirely | 


| unquenchable fire.” 


1858, 


hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
high his authority, a saint and servant of the 
Most High, yet was he under the Mosaic law; 

| for it was said of Jesus, that he was born ander 
the law; and John was born a few months pre- 
vious. Again, John says of his commission, 

‘ And I knew Sten not, but that heshould be made 
| manifest to Israel, therefore am I come baptising 
with water; but he that sent me to baptize with 
water, the same said unto me, upon whom thou 
shalt see the spirit descending and remaining 
on him, the same is he which baptizeth with the 
Holy Ghost.” 

From this we warranted to believe the 
ministrations of John and of Jesus were entirely 
distinet from each other, as John himself sys, 

om | eo baptize you with water unto repent- 
ance; but he that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to “bear: 
he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire ; whose fan is in his hand, and he shall 
thoroughly purge his floor and gather his wheat 
into his garner, but the chaff he shall burn with 
He further states, that 

‘He must increase, but I must decrease.” 
| Hence it is plain, that the baptism of John 
and that of Christ are plainly type and anti- 
type. But it may be said, that our Saviour was 
baptized by John. Very true; but when he 
applied therefor, John having an idea who 
he was, forbad him, saying, “T have need to 
be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me 
| Jesus opened the way by saying, “ Suffer it to 
be so now; for thus it becometh us to Sulfil all 
righteousne ss,” doubtless referring to what was 
binding by the law. 

On the same principle Jesus was circumcised 
according to the law of Moses, and he further 
says, long after, in speaking of the supper: 
“With desire I have desired to eat the pass- 
over with you before I suffer; for I say unto 
you I shall not eat any more thereof, until it be 


Though thus 


are 


fulfill d in the kingdom of God.” 


From what can be gathered from the New 
Testament, they with their disciples formed twe 
distinct companies, but little connected with 
each other. I find nothing to show that they 
were more than twice in each other's company 
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Neither do I find that Jesus ever commissioned 


his disciples to baptize with water. He first | 
commissioned the twelve, not to the Gentiles, but 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and to | 
“ preach, saying, the kingdom of Heaven is at | 
hand,” but gave them no directions about ad-| 
ministering water baptism. Neither did he give | 
any directions to the seventy to administer it. | 
None of the Evangelists state that Christ ever| 
baptized with water, but it is said explicitly, | 
that he did not; but he said to his disciples, | 
“‘as my father sent me, so send I you; and the} 
works that I do, ye shall do also; and greater'| 
works than these, because I go to my father.” 

But after his resurrection he said to his dis-| 
ciples, “ All power is given me, both in heaven 
and in earth ; go ye, therefore, teach all nations, | 
baptizing them into* the name of the Father, | 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, teaching them to | 
observe all things whatsoever I command you. | 
Lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of | 
the world.” Here again he makes no mention | 
of water baptism, nor do I find anything to show | 
that they who heard it so understood him. 
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cause the Jews wished the Gentile brethren to 
live as they lived ; and in this tried situation they 
continued from A. D. 41 to A. D. 46, when they 
met in council at Jerusalem, desirous to know 
what would be proper to lay upon the Gentil 
brethren. We are informed that there were 
disputations and dissensions among them ; but as 
they sought the mind of the Head of the Church 
respecting these things, they at length became 
so fully satisfied, that they could say, “ it seem- 
eth good unto the Holy Ghost and unto us also, 
to lay upon the Gentiles no greater burden than 
these few necessary things,” naminga number, and 
appointed Paul and Barnabus to earry the de- 
cision down to Antioch and other places. Now 
it is impossible for me to believe that, had that 
council considered water baptism a gospel ordi- 
nance, they would have neglected to enjoin it 
upon them as such, and 1 find nothing of one 
solitary instance of their administering it to any 
Gentile, of which class are we, after that de- 
cision. There are two or three cases, however, 
rather ambiguous—that of Lydia and of the 
| jailer, and some of the Corinthians, whom Paul 


It is abundantly evident that Peter did not | baptized, as Crispus and Gaius, and thanked 
understand it as many sincere people do at the | God that he had baptized no more of them, lest 
present day; if so, he would not have confined they should say he baptized in his own name 
his labors to his own nation from A. D. 33, to| But this Crispus, the Apostle states, was a ruler 
A. D. 41, and then had to be convinced by an ex-| among the Jews, and so doubtless the others who 
traordinary miracle of the propriety of going to| were baptized were also Jews. Now, had Paul 
a Gentile’s house. But when he did go and be-| considered it a gospel ordinance, can we suppose 
that he would have thanked God that he did 
“Then, re-| no more of it? 


Fourteen years after the great council at Jeru- 


gan to preach there, the “ Holy Ghost fell on| 
them as onus at the beginning.” 
membered I the word of the Lord, how he said | ’ 
that ‘John baptized with water, but ye shall be} salem, in A. D. 60, we find Paul in company with 


j | the elders. They called him brother Paul, and 
Still Peter enquired, even after this, | said, “ Thou seest how many thousands of Jews 
“Can any forbid water, that these should be bap-| there are who believe, and they are all zealous 


tized as well as we?” And none objecting, he| of the law, and they have heard of thee that 


baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days 
hence.’ ”’ 


commanded it to be done in the name of the 
Lord, and probably it was done; the same as 
they were commanded to anoint the sick in the 
name of the Lord. But when Peter wrote his'| 
epistle to his brethren, it was evident that he| 
had been further initiated into the new dispen- | 
sation, than when he commanded the rite ad-| 
ministered ; for he then makes use of the figure | 
of the eight persons being saved by water: 
“The like figure whereunto, baptism, doth now 
also save us, not the putting away the filth of'| 
the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience | 
toward God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 
Now, when it came to the knowledge of the 
elders, they called Peter to an account, and as 
he expounded unto them by order the whole of 
the miracle, they broke out with this acknow- 
ledgment, “then hath God granted repentance 
unto life to the Gentiles.”” From this time for- 
ward they appeared willing to own the Gentiles 
as brethren, who professed faith in Jesus Christ. 
But this brought the church into difficulty, be- 





* So our best translators have it. 


| thou hast been teaching the Jews to live as do 
the Gentiles, that there was no need of circum- 


|cising the children and keeping the customs ;” 


and doubtless, those who had received John’s 
baptism were as zealous of that as the Jews 
were of the Mosaic law. They then stated to 
Paul, “we have here with us four men who 
have performed a vow. Enter thou with them 
into purification, and be at charges with them, 
&c., that all may know that those things whereof 
they were informed concerning thee are noth- 
ing; but that thou thyself also walkest orderly 
and keepest the law;” stating that they had writ- 
ten to the Gentiles that they observe no such 
thing, save only that they keep themselves 
from idols, from blood, &e., by which I under- 
stand that they, and we, are released from all 
those Jewish rites and typical ceremonies ; that 
their day is passed, and we are privileged to en- 
joy the anti-type, the reality, the saving and 
true substance. ; 

I have passed over many plain | ortions of 
Scripture, which are applicable to this subject, 
particularly the case of Apollos, and the twelve 
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disciples who were baptized only with John’s 
baptism, whom Paul met at Ephesus. 
conclusion, we are told that Jesus blotted out 
the handwriting of ordinances, and nailed them 
to the cross. Therefore the Apostle queried : 
“If ye be dead with Christ from the rudime warts, 
of the world, why, though living in the| 
world, are ye subject to ordinances? touch not, 
taste not, handle not those things which | 
pe rish with the using.” Surely water baptism 
is as perishable with the using as any of the 
figures under the Mosaic law. Now, with the | 
same good will that induced me to leave 
remarks, I close, 
and aged friend, 


as 


ot 


these 


Eximu ANTHONY. 


<< ———_—_—____ 
AT AN ADJOURNED MEETING 
HELD IN LONDON, 
1858. 


FOR SUFFERINGS, 
THE L5TH OF FIFTH MONTH, 


Report of the Committee appointed to correspond with | 
those who profess with Friends abroad 

We have but little, differing from our usual 

report, to communicate about friends 

Pyrmont and Minden. Their answers 

queries continue to be transmitted ; from which 

it appears that meetings for worship continue to 


our 


be held on First and Fourth days, both at Pyrmont 


and Minden, those on 


Fourth-day being often 
but small. 


Love seems to prevail amongst them 


and in other respects the answers present but few | 


exceptions. They have been subject to distraints 
at Minden, in the dominions of the King of Prus- 
ia, to the value of 130 doHars, or nearly £20, 
including the charges of distraint. 
made exclusively in lieu of 


These are 
milite ary service. 


The school is still conducted under the care of 


our friend Christian Schelp, and contains sixteen 
scholars, who are, we believe 
the elements of useful learning, 
of our religious Society. 
service on behalf of Friends, three of our num- 


ber visited the two meetings in the course of 


last summer, through whom we received much 
satisfactory information on their condition. 

In consequence of some fresh arrangements 
made among themselves by our friends of Con- 
genies and the neighborhood, resulting in the 
forming of a new list of members of their Two 
Months’ Mee sting, including eighty-two members, 
and another list including twenty-three children 
not considered as strictly in membe rship, we 
thought it well to address an epistle to them, of 
which we present a copy. with this Report. 
Within a few weeks, answers to the queries have 
also been rececived—small meetings for worship 
continue to be held at Congenies, and at several 
other places thereaway ; beyond this we find but 
little to report to the Meeting. The girls’ school 
which was established at Nismes, about the yea 
1840, has now very much passed into the ads 
of € lerisse Benezet. It had been from the first, 


In| y 


subscribing myself your true | 


at} 
to the| 


, carefully taught in | 
and also in the| 
truths of Holy Scripture, and in the principles | 
In attending to other 
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‘both. oie n amelie sted for many years by our late 

valued friend Justine Paradon, and subsequently 
under Clarisse Benezet’s superintendence, over- 
| looked by a Committee of the Two Months’ 
| Meeting, and was kindly and liberally assisted by 
some Friends of this country, and from else- 
| where. 

In attempting such an imperfect review as we 
are capable of taking of this boarding school, we 
have the satisfaction of observing that it has 
|been a real benefit to the children educated 
there, bringing credit to the managers, from the 

careful Christian manner in which it has been 
conducted. 

| As regards our friends in Norway, after the 
particulars which we furnished last year, we do 
not see that we can do better than hand in the 
|epistle from this Committee sent a few months 
ago, and the reply just received. 

Copies of the minute of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings of the Fourth month of last‘ wyear, were 
| forwarded last summer to our Friendsin Adelaide, 
Hobarton, Melbourne and Sydney ; and commu- 
nications have been received from such meetings 
for discipline, with the exception of Sydney, 
| where their numbers are the fewest. 

| As the subjects embraced in the minute are of 
serious importance to our friends in those parts, 
and these communications have been but recently 





,| received, this Committee is of the judgment that 


it is preferable to postpone, until after the ap- 
| proaching Yearly Meeting, the consideration of 
the general question, viz.: the transfer of mem- 
bership from Monthly Meetings in this country, 
to the meetings for discipline in the Southern 
| hemisphere. 
The epistle from the small Yearly Meeting 
'held in Hobarton, in the Twelfth month last, 
together with the papers which came with it, are 
now presented to the Meeting for Sufferings. 
We may further report that copies of the Y early 
Mee ting’ s epistle, with other documents of that 
meeting, were forwarded to the few meetings for 
| discipline already mentioned, as well as to some 
Friends settled at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
New Zealand, and in Australia. The sum of 
£500 has been transmitted to Friends in Mel- 
bourne towards the erection of their new meet- 
ing-house, being very nearly the amount raised 
by the liberality of Friends at the time of the 
last Yearly Meeting. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

JostAH Forster, Clerk. 

Ist of Fifth month, 1858. 





London, 
cada, 
LOSING THE WAY. 


Gotthold, accompanied by a friend, made a 
journey into the country, and the weather being 
cloudy, they were overtaken by a pitch-dark 
r|night. In spite of the gloom and mire, their 
courage did not fail so long as they were sure of 
being in the right way. From this, however, 
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they soon turned aside into one lending they| much instructed in the nature and grounds of 
knew not whither, and then their anxiety began, | her religious belief. Upon these visits, Mrs. 
and was increased by the breaking down of their| Knowles was often led into a serious defence of 
earriage, which they were forced to repair as} Quaker principles. She speaks with clear and 
best they could. Every tree they saw now/ graceful eloquence on every subject. Her an- 
seemed to them a tower, and every copse a cot- | tagonists were shallow the ologists, and opposed 


tage ; and so they proceeded along, between fear | only idle and pointless raillery to deep and long- 


and hope, until at leneth they reached a village 
The adventure afterwards suggested to Gotthol 
the following reflections : 
of this evening. So long as a man keeps in the 
path of his vocation, he never loses heart ; 
cause, whatever adversity befall—though the 
night of tribulation darken around, and 
stumble from slough into another—his 
thought still is: No matter! I am on the right 
way, and walk on it by the command of God ; 
and to my wished-for destination it must infalli- | 
bly bring me at last. With this persuasion, he 
steadfastly and patiently conquers all adversities. 
It is different with the 


one 


an Ww hose conse ie nce 


tells him that he has presumptuously gone aside | 
from the path of his vocation, and attempted | 


either more or other things than those enjoined 
him by God. In that case, 
meet with a mishap, than he loses courage ; 
strength and he becomes anxious 
alarmed, and doubtful of the issue to which his 
error may lead. At the same time, he generally 
reaches some place, or finds some leisure to re- 
pent of his folly, and implore help from God. 
Woe to him, =o on, if he neglect the opportunity ! 
Wherefore, let us continue mindful of the ad- 
monition of he wise son of Sirach: “ What 
commanded thee, think thou thereupon, but be 
not curious in unnecessary matters.’ — Gotthold’s 
Emblems. 


his 
fails, 


1s 


+ ~e> + 


Letter from Anna Seward, detailing a conversa-| 
tion between Dr. 


Behold, dear M.,the promised minutes of that | 
curious conversation which ouce passed at Mr. 


Joh nson and Mary Kno nwles. 


Dilly’s, the bookseller, in a literary party, formed | 
Mr. Boswell, Dr. Mayo, and | 


by Dr. Johnson, 
others, whom Mrs. Knowles and myself had been 
invited to meet, and in which Dr. Johnson and 
that lady disputed so earnestly. It is, however, 
previously necessary that you should know the 
history of the very amiable young woman who 
was the subject of their debate. 

Jenny Harry was the daughter of a rich 
planter in the Kast Indies. He sent her over to 
England to receive her education, in the house 
of his friend, Mr. Spry, where Mrs. Knowles, the 
celebrated Quaker, was frequently a visitor. Mr. 
Spry affected wit, and was perpetually rallying 
Mrs. Knowles on the subject of her Quakerism, 
in the presence of this young, gentle, and in- 
genuous girl, whe, at the age of eighteen, had 
received what is called a proper education, one 
of modern accomplishments, without having been 


On the journey of 
life, our experience is often precisely similar to that | 


be-| 


he| 


no sooner does he | 


and | 


studied re asoning on the precepts of Scripture, 
| uttered in persuasive accents, and clothed with 
| all the beauty of language. Without any design 
of making a proselyte, she gained one. 

| Miss Harry grew pensively serious, and medi- 
tated perpetually on all which had dropt from 
| the lips of Mrs. K. on a theme, the infinite 
| importance of which she then, perhaps for the 
| first time, began to feel. At length, her imagi- 


nation pursuing this, its primal religious bias, she 
| belie ved Quakerism the only true Christianity 
Beneath such conviction, she thoug ht it her duty 
| to join, at every hazard of work dly interest, t 
class of worship pers. 


that 
On deel: aring these senti- 
ments, several ingenious clergymen were commis- 
sioned to reason with her; but we all know the 
force of first impressions in theology. This 
| young lady was argued with } ry the divines, and 
threatened by her guardian, in vain. She per- 
| sisted in resigning her splendid expectations for 
what appeared to her the path of duty. 

Her father, on being made acquainted with 
| her changed faith, informed her that she might 
choose between an hundred thousand pounds and 
his favor, or two thousand pounds and his re- 
!| nunciation, as she continued a churchwoman or 
commenced a Quaker. 

Miss Harry lamented her father’s « ding leasure, 
but thanked him for the pecuniary alternative, 
assuring him that it included all her wishes as to 
| fortune. after, she left her 
house and boarded in that of Mrs. Knowles; to 
| her she often observed, that Dr. Johnson’s dis- 
| ples asure, whom she had often seen at her guar- 
dian’s, and who always appeared fond of her, 
amongst the greatest mortifications of her then 
situation. Once she came home in tears, and 
told her friend she had met Dr. Johnson in the 
street, and had ventured to ask him how he did; 
but that he would not deign to answer her, and 

walked scornfully on. She added, “ you are to 
meet him soon at Mr. Dilly’s—ple ad for me. 
Thus far as pre fatory to those reque sted minutes, 
which I made at the time of the ensuing con- 
versation. It commenced with Mrs. Knowles 
saying,—“TI am to ask thy indulgence, Doctor, 
towards a gentle female to whom thou usedst to 
be kind, and who is uneasy at the loss of that 
kindness. Jenny Harry weeps at the conscious- 
ness that thou wilt not speak to her.’ 

“Madam, I hate the odious wench, and desire 
you will not talk to me about her.” 

“Yet what is her crime, Doctor?” 

“‘Apostacy, madam; apostacy from the com- 
munity in which she was educated.” 

- Surely the quitting one community for another 





Soon cuardian’s 
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cannot be a crime, if it is done from motives of 
Hadst thou been educated in the 
Romish Church, I must suppose thou wouldst 
have abjured its errors, and that there would have 
been merit in the abjuration.” 

“ Madam, if I had been educated in the Roman 
Catholic faith, I believe I should have questioned 


conscience. 


my right to quit the religion of my fathers; there- | 


fore, well may I hate the arrogance of a young 
wench, who sets herself up for a 
logical points, 
bosom she 

“She 


and deserts the religion in whose 
was nurtured.” 
has not done so: 
of Christians a 
“Tf the name is not, 
“T will not dispute 
Doctor, 
far. 
young 


the name and the faith 
re not denied to the sectaries.”’ 
the common sense js.” 
this point with thee, 
at least at present; it would carry us too 
Suppose it cranted, that, in the mind of a 
girl, the weaker arguments 
stronger; her want of better judgment sl 
excite thy pity, not thy resentment.” 
“ Madam, it has my anger, 
and always will have them.” 
“ Consider, 
| 


1ould 


and my ¢ mtempt, 


Doctor, she must be sincere 


Consider w 
= Madam, 
to consider 
tenuate guilt.” 
‘Ah, Doctor, we cannot rationally 
chat the Deity will not pardon a di feet in judg- 
ment, 
breast where 


hat a noble fortune she has sacrificed.” 
never taught myself’ 
folly can ex-} 

° | 


I have 


association of 


madam, 
that the 


the consideration of serving Him 


according to its idea, in spirit and truth, has been | 


preferable 


terest.” 


inducement to that of worldly in- 


judge on theo- | 


appeared the | 


sup pt se 


supposing it should prove one,) in that| 
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fruitless aw even idol: atrous ; ak ahs only obe- 
|dience to its injunctions, and the 
homage of a devout heart.” 

“The homage of a fool’s head, madam, you 
should say, if you will pester me about the ridi- 
culous wench.” 


ingenuous 


“Tf thou choosest to suppose her ridiculous, 
thou canst not deny that she has been religious, 
| sincere, disinterested. Canst thou believe that 
the gate of Heaven will be shut to the tender 
and pious mind, whose first consideration has 
been that of apprehended duty ?” 

“ Pho, pho, madam, who says it will?” 
| “Then if Heaven shuts not its gate,shall man 
| shut his heart? If the Deity accept the homage 
of such as sincerely serve him, under every form 
|of worship, Dr. Johnson and this humble girl, 
will, it is to be hoped, meet in a blessed eternity, 
whither human animosity must not be carried.” 

“ Madam, I am not fond of meeting fools any- 
where; they are detestable company, and while 
| it is in my power to avoid conversing with them, 
|] certainly shall exert that power; and so you 





| may tell the odious wench, whom you have per- 
suaded to think herself a saint, and of whom you 
will, I suppose, make a preacher; but I shall 
take good care she does not preach to me.” 

The loud and angry tone in which he thundered 
out these replies to his calm and able antagonist, 
us all, except Mrs. Knowles, who 
gently, not sarcastically, smiled at his injustice 
Boswell whis spered to me, “I never saw this 
mighty lion so chafed before.” 


| 


| frightened 


‘Madam, I pretend not to set bounds to the| 


mercy of the Deity ; 
shall ever hate her. I hate all impudence ; 
the impude nce of a chit’s apostacy, | nauseate. 

‘ Jenny is a very gentle creature. She trembles 
to Ph offended her parent, though far removed 
from his presence; she grieves to have offended 
her guardian, and she is sorry to have offended 
Dr. Johnson whom loved, admired, 
honore a 


“Why then, 


she 


and honored, upon her new fangled scruples? 


If she had looked up to that man with any de-| 


gree of the respect she professes, she would have 
supposed his ability to judge of fit and right, at 
least e ju 1 to that ef a raw wench just out of her 
primer. 
‘Ah! 
amones 
selected his disciples, and constituted the teachers 
of his prec "ep its. Jenny thinks Dr. Johnson great | 
and good; but she also thinks the gospel demands 
and enjoins a simpler form of wors ship than that 


Doctor, remember it was not from 


of the Hstablished Church; and that it is not in| 


wit and ek 
appears 
caneels 


sence to supe rse le the fore e of wh: at 
to her a plain and regular system, which 
all typical and mysterious ceremonies, as 


but I hate the wench, and | 
but | 


and | 


madam, did she not consult the| 
man whom she pretends to have loved, admired, | 


t the witty and the learned that Christ | 


THE TRUE REVIVAL SPIRIT. 

The revival spirit is a tender, humble, heart- 
broken spirit. This is essential to the spirit of 
prayer. “The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit. A broken and contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise.” This is accompanied 
with feelings of deep self-abasement. The prayer 
of Daniel previous to the return from captivity, 
may be regarded as an excellent specimen of 
genuine revival feeling. A great portion of this 
| prayer is the language of broken-hearted confes- 
And such will be found to be the language 
of Christians, on 


| sion. 
awakening from a long season 
of spiritual slumber; and whenever this melting 
spirit becomes general in a church, great and 
elorious is the work of the Lord. 
| This spirit is far removed from noise and con- 
|fusion, and vain confidence. The accents of 
humble, broken-hearted penitence will be heard 
in the pulpit, in the social meeting, and at the 
| family sits ar; and the secret places will witness 
| the deep struggles of spirit, where the humble 
| souls wrestle with their God, for spiritual bless- 
ings upon themselves and others. The unhum- 
| bled heart cannot approach hear the mercy-seat, 
en for he knoweth the proud afar off.” He will 
| not accept the sacrifice of the self-confident or of 
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the vain glorious, even though, like 3aal’s priests, 
they cry aloud from morning to evening. 

This is also a tender, melting spirit. It meets 
a response in kindred hearts, and an affectionate, 
loving spirit pervades the little band of praying |i 
souls. exhortation, and 
entreaty to impenitent souls, in a tender, kind, 
and gentle manner, and repulse, and 
abuse, met with meekness. 
to austere and bitter rebukes, 
stir up the wrathful passions of men. 


It administers warning, 


even 
is 


harsh, which 
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It is opposed | 


Ww. 


sent of the Chand h. Another certificate,* js 
dated Exon, the third of the eleventh month, 
1682, and is on behalf of Thomas Taylley, “who,” 
it says, “arrived in England, after his cap tivity 

n Algie rs, about two or three weeks sinee, and 
was landed at Dartmouth.” Friends of Exeter 
state, that he had since been among them in the 
service of truth, and was passing thence to 
London, desiring to visit Friends on his journey, 


}and being a stranger and not knowing where to 


ven Op. | find Friends, or how the meetings lie, they ask 


position and violence are disarmed before it; and | for him the assistance and direction of his Friends 


rebuke from such a 
like a sharp, two-edged sword. 


But this spirit 
be 


cannot acquired without deep struggles of 
soul, 
and It shuns the noisy scenes of carnal 
strife, and dwells not with the soul that harbors 
envy, ill will, bitterness, wrath, 
ing temper. 
whole 


care. 


or an 


How 


Chureh militant! soon would the | 


spirit enters into the soul] from plae e to place e 


nor maintained without great watchfulness 


| cate to 
unforgiv- | 
© that such a spirit pervaded the 


. . | 
banner of the cross be displayed over the ruins 


of Satan’s empire !—London Revivalist. 
— 

Extracts from “ Three Lectures on the Eurly 
History of the Society of Frit nds in Bristol 
and Somersetshire.” By WILLIAM TANNER. 


(Continued from page 50.) 


The earliest certificates which I have met with, 
for ministers travelling in this part of the country, 
were not issued by the meetings to which the 
ministers belonged, but by Friends among whom 
they had been travelling. One of these,* 
1655, was sent by 
Edward Burrough and Francis 
were then travelling in Ireland. 
was sent to lreland from hence, i 


Howgill, 


who 
in 


consequence 


had been assailed. It certifies whomsvever it 
may concern, that “ Francis Howgill and Edward 


Fi o are race Ss isorde , ap. | . . . . 
Burrough are not vagabonds or disorderly Pet) pointed committees to make ae on these 


sons, or popishly affected, or disaffected to godli- 
ness—but are natives of Kendal, 
land, where hath been their constant abode, 
(except in the warrs and the ministry of 
Gospel,) and are well known to the writers to 
have been, and to be men of a sober, honest, and 
godly conversation, always faithful to, and active 
for the Commonwealth, and are of a settled prin- 
ciple in religion; sound in the faith, 
Jesus Christ, the Rock of Ages, for their founda- 
tion, in obedience to whom they have borne their 
testimony in this nation, at London for several 
months, and in this city of Bristol, and in divers 
other parts of this nation, having free libe arty, 
travelling up and down and preaching the Gospel 
freely, according to the example of the saints 
recorded in the Scriptures of truth.” It is fur- 
ther certified that their going to Ireland was in 
obedience to the Lord, to bear witness to 
eternal truth, and that they went with the con- 


in Westmore- 


* In the possession of James Tunner of Poitshead. 


| were 
| some instances these documents were 
| the meeting 


i the 


dated | 


Friends of Bristol in behalf of | him in this undertaking.” 


This document | 


| 


This document was signe “dl 
by eleven Friends, (among other names, is that 
of William Hingston.) In the second month of 
1698, William Penn, who was then resident in 
Bristol, applied to the Men’s Meeting for a certifi- 
visit Ireland. The minute that 
“William Penn having signified to this meeting 
his intention shortly to go for Lreland, 
according to the rood order established among 
Friends, certificate.” Five Friends 
accordingly appointed to prepare it. In 
bro ucht to 
signed by Friends present, in 
others the Friends who prepared them were left 
to them. This was comparatively unim- 
portant, as the first certificates simply stated that 
Friends on whose behalf they wer 
and that thein 


states, 
desires, 


to have a 


and 
sign 


given, 
were of orderly conduct, ministry 
|was approved. There was a certificate granted 
to Samuel Bownas, by the south of 
Somerset,in 1707, for a visit to Lreland,in which 
Friends say, that they “have good unity with 
(They speak of him 
“our well beloved Friend and laborer in the 
Ciospel, for the rood of souls.” ) But for many 


division 


| as 


; ; : ; ~. lyears after this, the certificates given in Bristol 
of certain calumnies with which these ministers | * 


were restricted to a statement of the conduct and 
ministry of the Friend being of a satisfactory 
character. Sometimes the early meetings ap- 


| points, before granting a certificate ; but they do 


the | 


not appear, generally speaking, to have de/ihes uted 
on the particular ‘proposals. of religious service 
made to them from time to time. Indeed these 


| were often expressed, as by William Penn, by 


having | 


|a considerable time a member of this meet 
| which station we have reason 


the | 


' 


the word “ intention.” 
to visit,” &e. 


“ Having an inclination 
was a common expression in the 
Somersetshire minutes. Samuel Bownas 
the word “ concern.” In 17 26, he obtained a 
certificate from the Quarterly Meeting of > 
set, to visit America, in which it is said, that he 
having been “a well approved minister, and for 


used 


omer- 


ing, in 
to val his re- 
peated services, do order a certificate to be drawn 
accordingly, manifesting our continued good es- 
teem and unity, &e., and our ap P srobation and 
earnest supplication for a blessing on his said 


journey and labor of love.” 


James Dia’s wanuscripts 
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‘It is prob ite “th: at te Somersetshire, as in 
Bristol, some oversight of the ministry was un- 
dertaken by the committee to which I referred, 
as having been appointed to exercise private and 
preliminary discipline. In 1714, the following 
minute was adopted by the south division 
Monthly Meeting: “ Offered to the consideration 
of this meeting by our ancient friend, Elias Os- 
borne, whether it would not be proper to offer to 
our next Quarterly Meeting, viz.—That foras- 
much as we have several Friends in 
that appear | in) public a little sometimes, whose 
welfare and prosperity therein we truly desire, 
whether it may not be proper for all the public 
Friends in our county 
to wait upon the Lord 
ourselves to each other ; 


to have a select meeting 
tovether, and unbosom 
(and) whether the day 
each Quarterly Meeting may not be a 
‘nient time. This meeting have unity with 
the proposition, and do agree to lay it before the 
next Quarterly Meeting.” 
agreed the 
ting 


before 
conve 


to by Meeting, and the 


established. It 


Quarterly 


‘select” mee accordingly 


ter by the respective Monthly Meetings, and 
when in 1727 other Friends, under the designa- 
tion of e/ders, were chosen to unite with the 
ministers in these meetings, and to take the spe- 
cial oversight of the ministry, the selection seems 
to have been made by their appointment to at- 
tend such meetings, rather than 

recognition. In Bristol also, the 


formed part of the committee on discipline, felt 


our county lreceive a shilling a year, and a fleece of wool, 


) ape, 


}and hardships of various kinds. 
was “tag ges of Friends appointed each quar- | 


| spread the 


by any formal | 
J an 
ministers who | 





the need of more fré e conference 
selves, and for many years they were 
to meet together every Seve nth-d: ay 
On these they 
they would attend on the 
book containing 


afternoon. 
agreed w hat meetings 
following day 


occas ions 
these arrangements, 
have examined, is ruled in three columns, for the 
Friars, Temple Street, and the country meetings. 

One of the queries received from the Ye arly 
Meeting in 1700, was as to the number of minis- 
ters who had died during the year, and 
swering it the meetings sometimes 
notice Friends. The 
the Somersetshire answer for 1708: 
John Peddle, junior. 


in an- 
gave a short 
following is| 
“ One, viz., 
He was a young man in 
good esteem with us, growing in the gift of the | 
ministry. We question not but he have received | 
a good reward of eternal life 
fied. We might enlarge, 
The first notice I 
documents, known 
meetings for 


of deceased 


among the sancti- 
but do favor brevity.” 
found of the longer} 
which 


have 


our | 
discipline have been accustomed 


as testimonies, 


from time 
ministers, 


to issue to time, in regard to deceased 
is in the Quarterly Meeting minute of 
1711, directing a testimony to be prepare sd for | 
John Banks. Traditionary mention of this 
rriend is still made at Street, where he ended 
his days, and until lately there might be seen, in| 
the low cottage room in which Friends’ meetings 


among them-| 
accustomed having known him above forty-four years, and of 
| his having been “an ordinance of strength” 
The | vincement.”’ 
which I! 


|a sound judgment and pious practice, 


lof the 





were then held, the beam of the ceiling, a portion 
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of whic h had been cut away, that ae Banks, 
who was a tall man, might stand tw preach. He 
was a native of Cumberland, and born in 1648. 
His parents had given him a careful training, 
and having received seven instruction at 


years’ 


school, he became a teacher himself at fourteen 


years of age. In connection with another school, 
to which he removed a year later, he undertook to 
to read the Se riptures and Homilies on First-days, 


in a chapel-of-ease, for which service he was to 


from each family attending his services, (besides 
a shilling per quarter for each of his twenty-four 
scholars.) But having been brought to much 
serious thoughtfulness, and led to adopt the 
views of Friends, when about sixteen years of 
he gave up his reading and refused to re- 
ceive the stipulated payment. He was a member 
of Pardshaw Meeting for upwards of forty years, 


|}a great part of which time was spent in repeated 
vy q™ i 
rhis proposal was 


journeys through Great Britain and Ireland. 
His faithfulness involved him in imprisonment 
In 1696, 
into the west, and settled at Meare, from 
he removed to Street in 1708. It is 
said of him in the Quarterly Meeting testimony : 
“He was a very zealous to the last, to 
Gospel ; and in all his exercises and 
afHictions he had the honor of God and good of 
his people in his eyes. He devoutly labored in 
his gift, and being an able minister of Christ, 
was instrumental both to gather and confimm 
many souls in the truth.” In William Penn’s 
preface to John Bank’s Journal, he speaks of 


he 
came 


whence 


man 


to 
‘ ‘ of his own “ con- 
says of him, that he was “a 
of experimental religion, of 
valiant for 
truth upon the earth, and ready to serve all in 
the love and peace of the Gospel.” 


his “soul, in the early days” 
He 


heavenly minister 


(To be continued.) 
en 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE COMET. 

The Comet which is presenting so magnificent 
an appearance in the west after sunset is now 
r apidly increasing in splendor, and will attain its 
maximum in a few days. Its appearance will 


| then be truly imposing. 


The motion of this comet is retrograde; that 

it is moving in a contrary direction to that 
planets. At present it is moving with an 
aunidiiee ve sloei sity. 

This comet was first dise a the 2nd of last 
6th month, by Prof. Donati, in Florence, Italy. 
Hence it is called Donati’s Contet. It was first 
observed in ~ mntry, 6th mo. 29th, by Henry 
M. Parkhurst, of Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 

At first it was ¢ mjectured that its orbit is an 
ellipse of moderate eccentricity, and that it is a 


is, 





7) 
i- 
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return of the first comet of 1827, giving it a)of legal restrictions on the sale of ardent spirits 
period of about thirty-one years. But this opin- 

as beer irely set aside } y the system of heen ; ae 
ion has been entirely se nee bre memorializing the Legislature or obtaining 
elements computed by James (. Watson, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. The observations on which | favorable law, was only a small part of the work 
he based his calculations were made at different | | that would devolve upon the advocates of tem- 
observatories both in this country and in E yarope, | perance. The connection existing between the 
and he has cone to the conelusi o that “ the | vitiated appetite that craves tobaceo, and that 
ellipticity of the orbit which has hitherto been . ye : 

a ™ : ; | which demands intoxicating liquors, appeared to 

suspected, in case it really exists, must be ex- 


was read and approved. Friends were reminded 


tremely omall, and it is unnecessary, for the be clearly understood; and also the necessity 
present, at least, to abandon the parabolic hypoth- | that the real friends of temperance should them 
esis in the an yutation of elements.” 


M.C.S 1" . » . — ' 
Haverford College, 9th mo. 27th, 1858. M. C. 8. lhe subject of addressing an Epistle to Phila- 


. | delphia Yearly Meeting was considered in a kind 


selves set an example of abstinence. 


—_—- 
| 


Ik R | EK N D S ’ R E V I EK W | spirit, but the time did not appear to have come 


for taking this step. Epistles to all the other 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 9, 1858. | Yearly Meetings were read and approved. 

The meeting having transacted its business 
WesteRN YEARLY MeEetinc.—Soon after | satisfactorily, concluded, on the afternoon of 6th 





our last number was prepared for the press, we | day, in the same harmony and brotherly love, 
received further accounts of the proceedings of ‘| whic h characterized its proceedings throughout 
this meeting. A Bible Association of Friends | | the several sittings 
was organized on Third-day evening. <A corres- | =e 

: Dr. Jonnson AND Mary Know es.—Al 


l- 


pondent, a member of another Yearly Meeting, 


ra , though the celebrated conversation between Dr. 
writing under date of 9th mo. 25d, says :— © ‘ 


| 
| 
} 


: ; ; . Johnson and Mary Knowles, which finds a place 
“That the value of our testimonies against . 8 a place 


. ened {in our columns this week, may be familiar to 
slavery, war and intemperance is well appreciated, | ee y 
some of our readers, it will probably not be so to 


| the younger class. Mary Knowles was the wifi 


we had good evidence in the meeting this after- | 


noon. A proposition to me morialize the Legis- | 


: eo ; f Dr. Knowles, an emi sician in Lon- 
latures of Indiana and Illinois on the subject of of I ae uinent physician in Lon 


3 : | don, and died in 1807, aged 80 years. Of 
intemperance, met with a warm response from | . ’ 
Sia “ | JennyHarry, we have seen little other account 
many Friends. A ‘ : : ra 
a : ithan that contained in the minutes of this con- 
The use of tobacco was also earnestly con- | : g ; : 
. | versation, and in the following extracts from a 


demned. A Friend from Virginia spoke of it as 4 5 : 
sea ; letter of Anna Seward to Mary Knowles. It ap- 


one of the main supports of slavery in that State, . ca ‘ ; 
; pears that she died within a year after marriage 

“At Wellsburn, Mrs. Granville and myself 
talked of the dear saint, your Je nny Harry. | 


read to the animated party the whole of your 
way to the distilleries, was also discouraged letter. They were much impressed by the pathos 


A report on Education represented the care of with which it describes that soft resignation, 


and he and others strongly discouraged its con- 
sumption on that account. The selling of grain | 
into channels where it will be likely to find its 


Friends in this important concern as satisfactory, | which, dying in the bloom of her life, drew the 
~’ | sting of death from her bosom; and by those 
angelic aspirations that lighted, with more than 
a sun, the chambers of the opening grave. My 
instruction. There are 53 First-day schools un- | friends listened, with an air of tender and pious 
der the care of Friends. The reports of the | delight, to a deseription which chased away all 
Manual Labor School and of the Committee sorrow for a loss, so much he , It ~~ 
¢ | mented the esteem with which they had always 

having charge of aiding the people of color, were | viewed the noble sacrifice she made to apy rehe nt 


-| ed duty, of an interest so dazzling.” 

able feature of the latter was a statement, that | | Mrs. Granville showed me Je nny Harry’s apo 

several colored youths were giving promise of | getic tract on quitting our church, in favor of 
; ,, (Juakerism, at so vast a sacrifice of worldly inter- 

becoming useful teachers. 


P lest. We all agreed, for it was read aloud i in the 
On the 24th, a Memorial, to be presented to} Wellsburn circle. that th 


there being 1,779 children of suitable age to at- 


tend school, and none without receiving some 


received with interest and a} proval An agree 


; tract evinced depth of 
the Legislatures of Indiana and Illinois, in favor | thought and powers of eaten that, in a girl 
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were ¢ xtraordinary. It occasioned us 
mnt, with fresh upon the 
rufian asperity of Dr. Johnson on this subject ; 
for I had previously recounted to them the con- 
versation of that tremendous evening, as Mr. 
Boswell calls it, at Dilly’s, when you, with pa- 
tient and placid smiles, calmly and 
refuted the of bigot rage, which in- 
duced his shuddering friend’s emp ha itic whisper, 

“] never saw this mighty lion so chafed before.” 


of twenty, 


90 comm indignation, 


concisely 
roarings 


In a letter of an earlier date than that which 
the Dr. J 
Anna Seward remarks that Boswell often spoke 


to her, 


describes conversation with ohnson, 


with regret, 
ind unchristian violence of his idol that night ; 
but it is adde d, in 


mutilated, 


a note, 
abridyed 


sent him of this conversation 


that Boswell strangely 
the 
letter 


changed minutes 


The 


and 


con- 


tinues :- 


“(! 
horrors 


yes, as observe, dreadful 
which attended poor 


His reli; 


you were 
Johnson’s dying 
cion certainly not of that 

which sheds comfort on the death-bed 
pillow. I believe his faith was sincere, and 
therefore could not fail to reproach his heart 
which had swelled with pride, envy and hatred 
through the whole course of 
How different from 

f that 
Dilly’s.” 


state. was 


nature 


his existence. * * 
his was the death-bed 
whom he abused 


sweet excellence 


cali 
The objects of the large bequest of the resi- 
friend, 
siah Dawson, having been somewhat misappre- 


aid, 


due of his estate, made by our late 


hended, and many 


they cannot 


applications for 


vrant, hav ing already 


the Exeeutors, it has been suggested that the} 


publication of 
Will may 
the part of individuals or associations, and 


The 


the following extract from 


prev nt other unavailing requests on 


the Executors some trouble. amount appli- 


cable to the benevolent purposes expressed by 


the testator in this clause, will probably be about 
two hundred thousand dollars. 


gE fracts fre m the Will of Josiah Dawson 


of the city of Philade Iphia, deceased, 


Duly proved the 3 
‘Nintu, I gin 


t, re sidue 


lst of Eighth month, 


1858. 


e, devise and bequeath all the 
and remainder of my what- 
both real and personal, 
ivors Vivor 
adminis- 


estate, 
I and wheresor er, 
executors and the sur 
them, and the hei 


f such survivor 


) my and 
and 
, in trust and confidence 

rtheless, that the y shall and will appropriate 
7 1 apply the whol cles ar proc ‘eeds thereof, and 
1l income which shall and be derived 


sur 


rs, executors 


accrue 


over the ferocious, reasonless | 
| charitable and benevolent societies, 





’) ner, 


| delphia from the Western Yearly 


| for Canada, 
Jo- | 


| pecting to reach 


which | 


been made to| 
his | 


save | 


late | 
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therefrom, in such way and manner, and by such 
means and instrumentalities, as they or the sur- 
vivors or survivor of them, in the exercise of 
their or his judgment and discretion, shall deem 
prudent, judicious, and most efficient to relieve 
and alleviate the and sufferings, and 
promote the moral improvement, welfare, pros- 
perity and comfort of individuals and families of 
the industrious and deserving poor of the city 
and county of Philade ‘Ip hia; and to this end 1 
authorize them, my said executors, and the sur- 
vivors and survivor of them, at discretion, to dis- 
tribute and pay over the clear proceeds and in- 
come of my residuary in parts and por- 
tions as the y may judge right and proper, to such 


necessities 


estate, 


associations, 
and institutions, present or future, and whether in- 
corporated or es y or he may deem 
most suitable, worthy, and app ropriate almoners 
for the execution and fulfilment of the 1 respective 
uses, intents and purposes above expressed and 


} | specified, without liability or accountability on 
the | the part of my executors or th survivors or sur- 


vivor of them, in respect to any portion of the 
fund after the administration of the same shall 
have been by them or him so committed.” 
“Tentu. I appoint my friends Jose ph War- 
Mordecai L. Dawson, William Biddle, and 
Thomas Williamson, the executors of this my 


| Will,” &« 


alien 
Phila- 
Meeting, in 
good health, on the 28th ult., and left this city, 
Ist 


Toronto in the evening of the 


Robert and Sarah Lindsey arrived in 


in the afternoon of the inst., ex- 


2nd. 


YEARLY MEETING commenced 
the 30th ult., the 
members in attendance seemed about as large as 
usual, notwithstanding Western Yearly Meeting 
has taken five of its Quarterly Meetings. With 
few exceptions, the Ministers from other Yearly 
Me etings who attended that Meeting 
sent at this. 


INDIANA 


on Fifth day, and number of 


were pre- 
Epistles were received from Lon- 
Dublin, and all the American 
Yearly Meetings except Philadelphia, and 5000 
copies of the ( 


don and from 


reneral Epistle from London were 
directed to be printed for distribution. The re- 
mainder of the first sitting was occupied by the 
Committees, and 


appointment of some by other 


| business of a preliminary character. 


to receive information of the subse- 


We hope 
quent sittings in season for next wee k’s issue. 
cmuaioenl 
Marriep, at Friends Meeting, Cincinnati, on the 23d 
ult., CuarLtes W. Tuomas, of Philade 'P hia, to R. Oryn- 
ruiz, niece of Ezra and Elizabeth Bail 
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Diep, 


In Lowville, Lewis Co, N. Y., on the 14th of | 
6th mo 


last, in his 51s st year, WittiAmM Waker Hits, | 
an exemplary member, and for ms any years Clerk of | 
Friends’ Meeting at Lowville. In the midst of their 
affliction, his bereaved family and friends “ sorrow 
not as others which have no hope.” 

, after a short illness, on the 14th of 9th mo., 
Sicity Hapey, wife of Noah Hadley, in the 22d year 
of her age—a member of Richland Monthly Meeting, | 
lowa 


- ~er 
WANTED. | 

A well qualified male teacher, who is ¢ 
Friend 
for 


1 Friend, for 


’s School, . Ohio, 


at Springfield, Columbiana Co 
ger. Good reference required. 
One who is qualified to teach at least the elements of 
Greek and Latin, or French, would be preferred. 

Applications may be addressed to Edward 
liams, Damascoville, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 


one ye ar or lon 


Wil- | 


cae 
“iT IS WELL.” 
He 


is 


hath done 


4} ” 
all things well. 


g — Mark vii. 37. 
to feel 


this when all things 
prosperous, when we are in good 
health, among kind friends, with pleasant occu- 
pations for the present, and cheerful prospects 
for the future. Then our hearts are full of hope 
and joy, and we look up gratefully to our Father 
in hi aven and Say, “ He hath done all thing gs 
well.” And it is right to do so, and to receive 

blessings of His good providence with joy 
and gratitude. 

But when health fails, 
pain, when our worldly prospects are 
and dear friends removed by death, 
duties are hard and irksome, and our prospects 
dark, then it is difficult indeed to say, “ He hath 
done all things well.” Only true, strong faith | 

can say it then, and yet it is just as true as be- 
fore. If we are indeed among the number of 
Christ’s believing children, we may be sure that | 
all His appointments are ood, are wise ; we must 
seek faith to believe this now, and we shall see 
it when we look back from heaven at last. Oh!| t 
how gladly shall we there join all the blessed | 
company of the redeemed in thei ir joyful chorus, | 
‘He hath done all things well!’ 


It 


bright 


easy 


: are | 
and 


° | 
and we are weak or in 
changed, | 
when our 


Now, in a song of grateful praise, 

To my dear Lord my voice I'll raise; 
With all his saints I'll join to tell 
My all things well. 
Ah! since my soul hath known his love, 
What mercies has he made me prove, 
Mercies which do all praise excel, 

My Jesus hath done all things well! 
And when to that bright world I rise, 
And join the anthems of the skies, 


Above the rest this note shall swe 
My Jesus hath done all things w ell. 


Christian Yea 


Jesus hath done 


ll 
Book. 
I = 
It is oftentimes the judgment of God upon | 
greedy rich men, that he suffers them to push 
on their desires of wealth to the excess of over- 


| 





| is, 


}of the human hand, 


| giant St. 


| must be mighty, 


| built, reaching far out into the river, 


| adv: ince of the ice gradual. 
| is a great work in itself, and is forgotten only in 
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senching, grinding, or oppression ; which poisons 
all they have gotten; so that it 
away as fast, and by as bad 
heaped up toget! her.— Penn. 


commonly 
ways, as 


runs 
it was 


—<>-— 


THE VICTORIA BRIDGE AT MONTREAL. 
The description of what this Victoria Bridge 
not one for figures, either for height or 
length, or of similitude. The work is the ad- 
vancing, progressing, resisting, subduing power 
its course defined by the 
The preparation for the eree- 
It was no narrow strait like 


is 


human intellect. 
tion was enormous. 


| the Menai, no quiet, placid stream as the Hudson, 


no easy breadth like the Thames, over which this 
way for the locomotive was to be thrown, but the 
Lawrence, a river that deserves that 
name, fed by the successive seas that reach to 
Superior’s Fond du Lac, a river taught in the 
gorge of the Niagara and all the lessons of the 
rapids, and its education not forgotten ; a wild and 
savage current, and over this an iron road of a 
mile and a quarter’s length was to be placed. 
And while the unending rush of the 
water was an obstacle that seemed to det N the 
labor of art, it was in the farewell of W inter, 
when the ice of a climate such as this, formed 
above in the La Prairie basin, a widening of the 
river, just below Lachine, when thus taken up in 


a 


open 


| mass by the accumulation of the fragments that 


are broken in the descent of the rapids at La- 
chine, down riding the terrible current 
like the destroyer, that structure of man’s work 
the binding together of wood, 
the timber ever so heavy, and the knitting to- 
ge ‘ther like the intricacies of a cane-brake, which 
would endure before this descending attack. 
This must be encountered, and the commerce of 
the river must be re specte “d. High above 
smoke-pipe and spar, and what is most 


comes 


t 
f ib ove all, 
| above the swollen flood of the Spring, must the 


bridge | 
that Mr. 


It was toa work like this 
and the 


€ pP placed. 


Ross summoned his energies, 


result of his skill is already in our sight. 


A long first 
very broad, 
and with its side at such a slope as to make the 


This embankment 


causeway of earth and stone is 


the next step. In the river 24 piers a1 e to be 
built. If it was all in prediction, I think the 
tourist would smile at the wild promises o! f the 
engineer as at the day-dr eam of the enthusi- 


jast. Of these piers, these foundations for the 


bridge, 16 are built and four in progress, leaving 
four for the ensuing year. There they stand, 
llike sentinel towers, like vast fragments of an 
enormous wall, 10,000 tons in weight, 90 feet in 
| length at their base, and so angled that the crush- 
ing ice glides up the slope, and, broken at the 
top, falls in a huge cataract of massive blocks on 


either side. In the last Spring the ice piled to 
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their full height and went over. 


smoothed and bolted with great irons, the mselves | 
clinched by plates. 
of the Spring, which, although it formed late, | 
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These stones, | floor is made, and the clinging hammer swings 
where they meet the first shock of the ice, are Ko ‘lear and full. 


The sides are put together in the 
workshops on the shore 4 and the next tube finds 


They threw aside the ice | the proper arrangements, ready for comp jlete union 


with the one alre: ady placed. Each tube weighs 


was very massive, and they stand as near the in- | about three hundred tons, and the span is 240 


vulnerable as human hand can construct. 

Lam v 
condition, for arch of the Roman age cannot fur- 
nish more of the beauty of the graceful with the | 
ponderous than these great structures sentineling 
this mighty river. At each end of the bridge a 
tube placed, and a just judgment of 
the bridge can formed i examination of 
these. | pres the idea of most of us con- 
a tube be used as a bridge is that of 
like the tube of a tele scope, an enor- 
mous iron cylinder. The reality is, that they ap- 
-not entirely so, but with sides 
than the breadth of top and 
iron of the bottom thickened at the 
extremities, that of the top made strongest at the 
centre, to resist alike compression and elongation. 
The effects of the heat and frost 
and the suns hine is given room sufficient for its 
daily sport with the metal by the use of rollers. 
Thoroug hly painted, with its rivets in line, its 
ridges at intervals, close and secure, it seems like 
along saloon. As for its capacity the 
burden of the locomotive and its train, let them 
roll through at the pace of a pedestrian or roll 
through with the bird’s flizht-time, the idea 
not, after ing the structure, in consideration. 
It has but one burden—itself. That borne, 
work is all done 

Four more of these tubes are to be laid in this 
It must be recollected that it is| 
only from May to November that work can be 
done, fur a Montreal Winter is no time for up air 
out-door employment. Twelve hundred men are 
employed. The preparations for every depart- 
ment of the work would suffice for the 
of most To build in this deep, 
rapid, the coffer-dams, in which, working as se- 
curely as if in a mountain shaft, the masonry is 
laid, is of the most arduous undertaking. 
manner of anchorage is necessary, and with these, 


IS SEC 
be 


ume 


cerning 
around one, 


proach the square 
of height 
bottom ; the 


greater 


foreseen, 


are 


to bear 


Is 
See 


its 


year’s work. 


ene reie 8 
communities. 


| teet, 
lad to have seen them in this unfinished | above the water all this iron work is st sp nded. 


the centre ones to be greater. Sixty feet 
It is said that Stevenson saw an iron boat fall, 


and caught by bow and stern, remain suspe nded, 


land while he looked for its fracturing, it remain- 


ed entire, and this was to him the origin of the 
Tubular Bridge. Men may come from the Menai 
to the St. Lawrence to see the grandest display 
of this iron art. The river Mr. Ross has braved 
has dangers, the overcoming of which will asso- 
ciate his name with all that is most eminent in 
engineering. 
Beyond all 
work, 


that I had expected to find of 
with difficulty, of the 
secured and strong, in the Victoria Bridge re- 
sulted, and all this set in a scenery such as is 
framed within the Isle of St. Helena, and all of 
city and mountain, and river side, that the St. 
Lawrence in beauty portrays. I have no 
coloring of delineation. We it amid the 
gloom of but, gloom elitter, it has 
been one of those acquaintances with the result 
of art and labor that teach ineffaceably the lesson 
how much of power the Creator has given to the 
creature. 

Finished—yes, even now, incomplete and un- 
finished—the Victoria Bridge takes rank as the 
noblest structure of art this continent has within 
it.— Courier. 


massive of combat 


given 
saw 


a storm ; or 


TENERIFFE, OR LIFE ABOVE THE 

In the month of 1856, Mr. C. Piazzi 
Smyth was despatched by the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty on a scientific mission to 
the | -eak of Teneriffe. The object of the expe- 


dition was to ascertain how far astronomical ob- 
servations can be improved by making them at 


CLOUDS. 


June, 


'an altitude where one-third of the earth’s atmos- 


All phere is below the level of the observer. 


The 


| necessary instruments were carried up the sides 


with great cribs and piles and whatever else can | 


bind and hold, the If the 
pier will go up, the river will go down, and it is 
only the sure suy 


contest is unceasing. 


yremacy of patient perseverance 
that brings these great masses of clinched ma- 
to the surface. When the foundation | 
are laid, six weeks suffice for the con- 
struction of a pier. Men work, steam works, and 
wheels and cylinder will lift and tug and build 
When human arm would weary and human heart 
fail. 

Great frame works of solid timber are tempo- 
rarily built up, and on these the plates are brought 
for the and riveters todo their work; no 
fragile scaffolding where there is a constant limi- 
tation of labor by the insecurity, but a firm! 


sonry 


stones once 


tubes 


the labor vy 


of the mountain to the height of 8900 feet, and 


| afterwards of 10,700 feet above the level of the 


| of two months. 


sea, and were there made use of during a period 
The scientific results were suc- 
cessful and important, but with them we have not 
space to deal, and must refer those of our readers 
who wish to examine them to the “ Philosophical 
Transactions” of the Royal Society, where they 
will be found in detail. What we propose in the 
present paper is to select from some portions of 


i the philosopher’s personal narrative a few of the 


conditions and specialities of life in a region far 
above the clouds, and rather more than two miles 
nearer to the moon than we Londoners are accus- 
tomed to dwell. 


The first thing to be done after arriving at 
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Teneriffe in the 


var ht “ Titani: ae 
instruments, the 


tent gear, 
provisions carried up the flank of the mountain. | 


This was done on the backs of mules, the only | rooms, larder, and fire-places; the supp! 


means of transport available or indeed attainable 
in the island for such a route. The 
accomplished early in July. 
from the 


ascent was 


was to get the 


and the indis pe usable servatory was snugly completed, 


|codeso and retama. 
The caravan started | plant, 
streets of Orotava, a town on the north | summer, that the townspeop le find it worth their 


REVIEW. 


By the 23rd of the month, 3 


mountain ob- 


an inclosure 


lof rough stone walls. It aa aced sk eping. 
‘ fuel 
was abundant, consis ian chiefly of bus hn s ne the 


The latte r 


o profuse in blossoms during 


Is a 


flowering 


the early 


coast, early on the morning of the 14th, the loaded | while to pack their hives of bees on mules, and 


cuides leat ling the 
his wife 


1 
the 
and 


} 
and 


philosopher 


mules way, 


bringing up the rear. 


The traveilers had deci led on Mount Guajara as | 


the first point of observation, and 
directed their st ps. 
part of the 
of voleanie 


lava eig 


thither they 
vreat central crater, a Vast wil lerness | 
blocks lying 
ht miles across. 
some 7UUU feet 
achieved under the rays of a burning 
from the arid rocks, which grew more 
and overp ywering as they proceeded. 
sunset they halted at a spring 8000 feet up the 
mountain, reached their 
as the moon was rising. ‘To erect two tents and 
bivouack } 
day. 


among 
But, 
vertical 


had 


of ascent to 


intense 


and thence 


The (ruaj: ira mount may be regarded as a part 
of the wall of the great crater of elevation in 
which the Peak of Teneriffe, with two attendant 
peaks of lesser altitude, are inclosed. 
tent which the explorers erected for themselves, 
they had a fine view of these peaks, and would 
have had an almost illimitable 
in the other direction, 


view of the ocean 


which, parting asunder only at rare 
allowed but a casual glance at the watery ex- 
panse beneath. The clouds appeared to form a 
level plain, across which it seemed but a pleasant 
walk to Palma, one of the neighbouring islands. 

A few days after their settlement on the Gua- 
jara,and when the +y imagined themselves securely 


tation from Orotava, bringing them supp lies, and 
a letter of advice from the most e xperienced per- 
in the island, warning them to build their 
walls high and strong, or their tents would be 
torn to warning which was by 
means to be neglected. One day, during 
carrying out of these precautions, the professor, 
who had gone in search of water, and found goats’ 
milk in addition, was surprised by the appearance 
of a party of peasants travelling 
of merchandise their backs, 
up the mountain side. 
chandise, he 
little grey particle s 
which were nothing 


son 


ribbons—a no 


with huge packs 
S000 feet 
On examining their mer- 


on above 


like the ashes of a 
less than the 


for the Kuropean dye-market. 
taking 


the southern coast of the 


The peasants were 


island. 


From the | 


the | 


found it to consist of a number of 


and the|t 


' 
lof goats reat ly 
They had to pass over a| with oceas sional visits from peasants, 


r beds of ancient | joint of lamb, the explorers were in no d 
to reach this crater, | 
re heat, 
sun reflected | 
| the difference in temperature of an expos 
Towards | 


destination 


veneath them, closed the labours of the | 
| cracking, their lips parting in seams, : 


cochineal in- | 
sects as picked off their cactus plants and prepared | 


| appeared ; 


| had been led home by an old goat-herd, 
fenced by walls of stone and slag, from perils of 


storm and wind, the party were visited by a depu- | 


| him back. 
las to physique, but finer still 
cigar, | 





them for sale to the port of Orotava, from | lowed by a whirlwind, which played some mad 


bring them to these upper regions to gather 

hone +y from the myriads of mountain flowers. 
With a spring of water not far off, with herds 

to be milked around them, 


who } 


and 


and 
rought 
how a 
inger of 
the 


was 


them now a stock of delicious fruit, 


It 


though bearable 


starving. was not all luxury, ho 


rh in the shade, 
in the sun as to be almost b! 


wever; 
enoug 


sO excessive 


sting— 
ed body 
s in th 
dryness 
y did the 
mtract and 

skins 
ind their 
finger-nails crumbling and brittle as glass 

On the evening of the 27th, they missed the 
carpenter. He had started for a walk in the 
middle of the day, and had not been seen since. 
As it was growing dark, 


being sometimes as much as 185 degre 
course of twenty-four hours. Then the 
of the atmosphere was such, that not only 
mahogany cases of the instruments c 
split to shivers, but the party found th 


they made bonfire on 


| a prominent point, and bawled themselves hoarse; 
| but no carpenter made his appearance. 
but that the vast billowy | 
track lay concealed under a coverlet of clouds, | 
intervals, | 


‘The next 
day they despatched a Spaniard in pursuit, but 
he returned without any trace of the fugitive 
\ deputation was now sent to the Alcalde of the 
village of Chasna, requesting him to turn out the 
inhabitants in search of the lost man. They had 
been gone some hours, when a sort of spectre 
it was the carpenter, in a wild and 
haggard condition, and hardly in his senses. H 
and his 
story was to this effect. Thinking that the Peak 
was not far off, he had resolved to pay it 
he had got down to the vast crater-floor, 
hardly begun to cross the plain, ere he was be- 
wildered among the heaps of lava stones, which, 
rising like hills above his head, shut out all view 
of the distance. He tried to return, but 
himself in the stony wilderness, and was stoy ped 
by darkness. Next day he had lost all i ry a of 
the position of the country, as well as all his 
strength, and would have perished of hunger and 
thirst had not the old goat-herd found him, 
him rest and food in his hut, and then brought 
The goat-herd was a fine old fellov 
ale: for he 
the idea of taking any money for r what 
he had done, and though he acce pte da breakfast, 
would insist on giving goats’ milk in return for it 

A wind-storm on the Ist of August 


a visit; 


but had 


ke st 


civen 


scouted 


Wa 


] 
i 
j 
i 
A 


pranks, but did no mischief. After that arrive: 
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a number of vies rs, who, having heard strange 
things of the doings on the mountain, came up 
with a re quest to be shown the goats in the moon. 
They saw what appeared to astonish them as much 
as the lunar goats,and departed well satisfied with 
their visit. 

There had been impediment all along to 
the observations at Mount Guajara. This was 
the dust-haze, which reached even to that level, 
high it was, and which the Peak 
Teneriffi over feet higher, stood 

Soon after the 
Smyth resolved to remove 
Alta Vista, 
and, on the 2 
arations being made, 

A long 
baggage and the 
and beg: 


reac hin 


one 


abov e 
S000 


as 
ising 
clear and transparent. 
August, therefore, Mr. 
to the higher station of 
of the Peak itself; 
all due prep 
commence I. 


Oth of the month 
the migration 
train of mules, bearing the 
instruments, crossed the great 
the ascent of the central cone, 
x the appointed station between five and 
six In the evening, ; 
tion of 10,700 feet. Here they encamped upon 
a coarse sol broken pumice-stone, above 
vegetation, and apparently of animal life 
with the exception of some spectral- 
S} iders, destitute of webs. They 
ceeded in transporting to Alta Vista the 

> em l 


crater in 


re ich ot 
as well, 
looking 
great 
ial teles« ope, which had not been taken to 
to the the route, 
and the n they set ir observing 
+h at this height it still more 
to fence with stone walls. While 
s in progress, the whole party witnessed, 
together, a sublime battle of the 
in the vast field of ene: 
The clouds, which had hitherto canopied | 
th, had been brought to that 
north-east wind, 
months; | 


difficulties of 
thei 
was 


Guajara, owing 
about building 
station, 
necess: 
work Ww 
for d Lys 


whi 
ry 


roing on 
them. 
the wide sea benea 
revion by the 
constantly for yut 


now the south-west 


} 
wind sprang = and brought with it vast masses | of the neighboring islands, 


same le ve . 
met, they 


louds at the s 
combatants 
nd, rising toge 


of ( Pp pe ing 
the misty 
tuously, : 


fought 


} 


over and fall maimed 
The battle, fi 
of the host 
terminati 


and 


or this time, 


mangled in the rear 
ended in the triumph 
from the north-east—an acceptable 
n for the observers, because it betokened 
the further continuance of summer weather. 

The scientific operations were 
with zeal and activity, and with more 
cipate d The fine division of 
ring of Saturn was seen with 
ness; ar 
dise 
cloud, 


now pursued 


success. the outer 
id the well-known bands which cross the 
Jupiter were resolved 
with forms 


of 


into 


wind. 


A visit to the summit of the Peak was now 


ot 


than anti-| 


singular distinct- | 


} 
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dinate ‘r, and ap propri: ately called the Malpays. 
They emerged from this region only when they 
had reached the height of 11,745 feet, when the 
summit of the huge cone stood before them re- 
splendent with light red and yellow, like a vast 
tower gleaming in the morning sun. They break- 
fasted on the Rambleta (the flattish base of the 
lofty cone), and then, climbing the steep about 


| five hundred feet higher, stood on the narrow rim 


|of the 
i would scarce 


middle of | 


on the flank | 


| snow. 


| gentleman who had visited them 
when they halted at an eleva- | 


the | 
| fact, 


i 
suc- | 
| tude 


| 
} 


this | 


clouds! 
vunter far below | 


which had blown | 


ther vertically in the air, | 
were seen to wrestle together, and then to topple | 


| The 





jas swallows 
' flying 


topmost crater. The breadth of the 
ly afford standing-room for two; 
ground hot, moist, and full of holes, 
which most nauseous acidulated vapors 

breaking forth, producing crystals of 


rim 
the 
from 
were 
sulphur, 


was 


,| crossing and tangling each other in brilliant con- 


crater is about 300 
and 70 feet deep, and the bot- 
tom, where not covered with sulphur, is white as 
The philosopher, with his wife, 


The interior of the 
feet in diameter, 


fusion. 


and a 
in their eyrie, 
walked about the crater, thus disproving all the 
alle ced dangers of the ‘awful abyss” whic h pre- 
vious travellers have de scribed in such fearful 
terms. What strikes us remarkable is the 
that in the hollow of this crater, 12,200 
feet above the sea level, though at a lesser alti- 
they had left all signs of animal life, they 
found a population of bees, flies, spiders, as well 
and linnets—the 
about in numbers. 

The view from the top of the Peak takes in not 
only the island of Teneriffe, with bands of 
verdure, its yawning craters and near and distant 
—_ s, but be yond lies the sea, of which, however, 
but little is seen, owing to the great cloud level, 
| which, almost touching the hem stretches away 
over the waters to the distant horizon, where it 
seems to support the vault of blue above. Piere- 
ing through the clouds, appear the tops of some 


birds and insects 


its 


while others are com- 


Whenever | pletely covered in, and remain so during the 
tumul- | whole summer. 


As the month of September advanced, the 
weather began to show symptoms of breaking up. 
south-west, with 
the onides talked of 


the autumn-wind, 
storms and showers of hail; 


came 


| cold that would kill their cattle, and the barometer 
| foretold rain. 


The guides made off in a panic, 
with their horses, some of the servants followed 
their example, and the party, much weakened, 
was left to stand as they could the brunt of the 
anticipated changes. The rain and wind 
came in earnest, the great cloud level was broken 


soon 


|up, and rolled in volumes above the peak itself; 


regions of | 
characteristically marked, and | 
drifting along under the influence of a rotation | packed with all haste, and a file of 


and now all thought of 


further stay was aban 
doned. 


The telescopes and instruments were re- 
men and 
arrived from Orotava, they were 
mountain sides under the charge 


horses having 
sent down the 


determined on, and, with guides to lead the way, | of the sailors of the yacht. 


a number of the party set forward at dawn of day. 


Before finally quitting Alta Vista, Mr. Smyth 


The w: ay lay over a rugged mass of loose voleanic | and his wife, who proved throughout a most in- 
stones, varying in size from one foot to three in’ trepid traveller, went, under the guidance of a 
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Teneriffe lad, to see the Sieisiiel ice-cavern in the | 
vicinity of their observing station, and to which, | 
during their stay, they had been indebted for| 

water. This cavern sane in a wilderness of | 
lava blocks, and had to be entered through a hole | 
in the roof, by means of a rope swung to the | 
depth of twenty feet, by which rope the casks | ] 
when filled, as well as the person who filled them, | 
had to be drawn up. The yacht carpenter, how- | 
ever, made a stout ladder for the service of the 
company, and that was left behind for the benefit 
of future explorers. The philosopher handed 
his lady down the ladder with ease. They found 
the bottom a he “ap of stones, divided by a ring- 
fence of snow three feet high and seven or e ight 
broad, from large surfaces of water stretching 
away into the further recesses of the cave. This 
strange cavern appears to have been the result of 
voleanic action—a sort of rock blister blown up 
by imprisoned gases, which at length found their 
way out by the hole rent in the roof. The snow 
is the drifted accumulations of winter storms ;| 
the water is the melted snow, and it is retained | 
in its basin by a concrete partly of ice and partly 


of the alluvium and detritus carried down by the | the line between food and medicine, for the 





water as it melts and everlastingly drips through 
the porous rocks abov e. 
sy the 20th of September, the whole party had 


left the mountain and returned to the a ands | i 


of Teneriffe, where, notwithstanding the cold and 
storms above, o- found the summer weather 
still prevailing They spent some days in exam- 
ining the produ uctions of the island,so:me of which 
are sufficiently curious and interesting. We 
must pass mo st of them, however, and conclude 
our brief summary with a glance at the cochineal 
cultivation, which affords, to our thinking, an 
instance of providential interference on behalt of 
a simp le-hearted race, at a crisis when their utter 
ruin seemed impending. In the year 1835, a 
native gentleman introduced the cochineal insect, 
and the cactus in which it lives, into Teneriffe. 
The people thought him an innovator, and would 





not tolerate the ugly cactus in a land which had 
grown grapes for three hundred years. But time 
passed on; the vine disease fell on the land, the 

grapes withered, the plants died, and starvation 
stared every one in the face: their wine-trade 
had vanished. Having now no other resource, 
the despairing people tried cochineal growing in 
the abandoned vineyards. It succeeded to ad- 
miration. The insect multiplies fast, and brings 
a quick return, for within six months after setting 
out the leaves, harvesting may begin. No wonder 
that cochineal became all the rage; waste lands, 
gardens, fields, were all turned into cactus planta- 
tions, and such profitable investments in the soil 
were never made before. There is little trouble 
in the vs the cactus will grow in the dryest 
ground, and an acre of it will yield from three 

hundred to five hundred pounds of cochineal, 
worth from £45 to £75. All that has to be done 
is to plant the cactus, to stick on its thorns a rag | 
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covered with the young insects, and leave ~ m 
ito do the rest. The few males among them. in 
form like gnats, die after a very short life, leaving 
| the female, in shape like a lady- bird, only white, 
| toe nrich her owners by secreting so mu h purph 
fluid. When full of this the y are picked off the 
lants, baked dry in an oven, and are ready for 
the market. In the south of the island. the 


cochineal growers get two ¢ rops in the year; they 
are liable, howeve r, to the mischance of he eavy 
| showers, which, occurring occasionally, wash the 
insects from the leaves of the cactus, and thus 
destroy a portion of the harvest.—Levsure Hour. 


<= 
THE MEDICAL EFFECTS OF FOOD. 


Twelve or thirteen years aco, Dr. Liebig, in 
his work on Animal Che mistry, exhibited to the 
world the commencement of a new era, in which 
the highest science was employed in pointing out 
the specific effects of the various articles that 
entered into the food of daily life, both of man 
and animals. 

It is difficult, if it is indeed possible, to draw 
ence of medicine is now as much directed to pre- 
serve the normal state of the system, as to cure 
disease, and food rightly selecte od will er atly aid 
in accomp lishing both of these ends. Probab ly 


jit i is owing to this cause that so few of the re- 


sults of the application of chemistry to the food 
of man have been published to the world, i 
works accessible to the masses. These candi 
have mostly been wrought out by medical men, 
and published in medical works, and in such a 
form as to be useful chiefly to members of that 
rofession. : 

The English farmer has books at hand that 
teach him on scientific principles what food to 
give to his cattle, his pigs and his poultry, if he 
would increase their bone, what is best to 
strengthen them for muscular exertion, without 
puffing them out, and what for fattening them 
for food. But where is there such a work prop- 
erly prepared for the service of every man not 
scientifically educated ? 

One or two medical men have written some 
valuable hints on the food of children. But well 
prepared tables, showing the chemical composi- 
tion and effects of all the various articles of 
food in common use, and the applicatic n of that 
knowledge, not merely to the domestic economy 
of saving money, but of saving and securing the 
health of a family, where is there any complete 
and compre shensive work on the subject, fit to be 
put into the hands of every mother, to guide 
her in the distribution of food at the table to 
the members of her family, or in selecting the 
dishes that shall form each repast ? 

So far, such knowledge has been too much con- 
fined to medical men. Many a mother stuffs her 
child with butter to make him fat, instead of 
which, the Irish cabin-boy, who feeds upon a 





of 
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half raw potato, grows up with a far more vig-, however, Donati’s, without the aid of the tele- 
orous system, muscular and efficient. Of course,| scope. One of the telescopic comets is Encke’s, 
food should be adapted to the work pe rformed | | which revolves around the sun in the period of 
with it; and a quiet child asleep on the sofa, or|34 years (forty months) with nearly the regu- 
studying a lesson that taxes his young brain to larity of a planet, and which, when most distant, 
bursting, must require food, to keep him in | or in aphelion, is not beyond 
health, with a larger supply of those substances| Jupiter. The 
that will enable him to give off the phosphates, | 
than another whose brain and nervous system are | 1836, or the famous “ comet of Charles the 5th,” 
never exerted, but whose muscles are daily| with which it was first thought to be identical. 
strained to the utmost. The bones, the muscles, | It is now in the circle of perpetual apparition in 
the fat, the brain of children, each require food | our latitude, or revolves around the pole without 
and nutriment according to the development you | setting. 

wish or think it right to give them 


the orbit of 
third is a new comet, and is said 
by astronomers to have no resemblance to that of 


There have been recorded by astrono- 
mers about seven hundred comets in all, of which 


In middle age the quantity of the supply must | the orbits of about one hundred and eighty have 
be regulated by the demands upon the system, so | been calculated. 


as not to stimul: ate 
too rapidly, which is the general fault, or by the 
lack of a proper nutriment to each part injure 
the whole. Abernethy adopted the absurd rule 
for every patient alike, who came to him of six- 
teen ounces per day. 
chemistry upon not health alone, but the mind is 
very powerful, but very little considered. If the 
student who takes no exercise, feeds as he used } 
while following the plow or digging or hunting 


unduly and wear out any part | from three years to several thousand years. 








The periodic revolutions vary 


Some 


|approach in their perihelion so near to the sun 
as to be heated to a white heat, as some sup pose, 
though possibly, like a great many other supposi- 
| tions, this may be very erroneous. Although 
The effect of this bodily | the number of comets is so large, there are com- 

paratively few which appear to the naked eye ; 
a about fourteen in a century. But, to ‘the 
tele: SCOpe, hardly a year passes without the ob- 
servation of one or more. In 1810 four were seen, 


in the woods, he will soon ruin his mind as well] in 1848 there were eight —Ledger, 9th mo. 29 


as his body. The moral character, especially, 
. in no small degree affected by the food.—F "ub 
“ Ledg . 
inal 
THE COMET. 

The comet is now the most brilliant and at- 
tractive object in the heavens, and nightly there 
are thousands of eyes turned towards it, watching 
the progress it has made. It will be nearest the 
earth on the 9th of October, when it will be 
fifty-two millions of miles distant. It will then 
have nearly twice its present brilliancy. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hall’s comput ition, the tail of this 
comet, on the 23d instant, extended to the 
length of fifteen millions of miles. This comet 
is known as that of Donati, being discovered by 
him June 2d. It was first supposed to have an 
elliptic orbit, and hence it was inferred that it is 
the same comet which appeared in 1827. But 
more accurate observations lead to the opinion 
that a parabolic orbit will better represent the 
motion of the comet than an elliptic. If so, this 
conspicuous visitor does not belong to our solar 
system, is now within it probably for the first 
time, and will soon leave it to visit some other. 
Notwithstanding the progress that has been made 
in astronomy, as little is known about comets 
now as when astronomy was in its infancy. The 
most that has been done is to determine the peri- 
odicity of some of them, but regarding their char- 
acter and the causes of the singular appearances 
they present, science is as much in fault as when 
they were first observed. Over twenty of them 
are known to be periodical, or belonging to our 
solar system, with various pe sriods of revolution. 
At this time there are three visible, only one, 


— +2 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 


TEMPLES NOT MADE WITH HANDS 


Tis not in temples made with hands 
The great Creator dwells ; 
But on the mountain top he stands 
And in the lonely dells. 
Wherever fervent prayer is heard 
He stands recording every word ; 
In dell, on mountain, everywhere, 
He never fails to answer prayer. 
Yes, in the poor man’s lonely stall, 
And in the prisoner’s cells, 
And in the rich man’s lordly hall, 
The great Creator dwells ; 
Where two or three are joined in prayer, 
His audience ball, His house is there ; 
Wherever prays the child of grace 
Is His peculiar dwelling place. 
Think you that temples built of stone, 
And blest by priestly hand, 
Are more peculiarly His own? 
More reverence demand ? 
Go to thy closet—shnt the door, 
And all t_y mercies ponder o’er— 
Thine all-pervading God is there ; 
He loves to answer secret prayer. 
The temple thy Creator owns, 
That temple is the heart, 
No towering pile of costly stones, 
Nor any work of art. 
The cloud-capt spire that points on high 
May draw down lightning from the sky ; 
But ’tis the humble, modest flower 
That drinks in the refreshing shower, 
And in return for favors given, ; 
It breathes its fragrance back to heaven 


Some cling to prelates’ surplice strings ; 
We bow to no created things— 

One God we worship—one alone; 

Earth is his footstool, Heaven his throne ! 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreion INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool are | 
to the 18th ult 

The unts from Valertia, relative 
graphic cable, continued to be g. One of 
the there had been dispatched to New- 
foundland to make the attempt to forward a cane 
code of signals at concerted times from both ends of 
the line, and thus ascertain whether it is possible to} 
re-establish intelligible communication. The London 
Times of the 17th states, that the recent experiments 
induce the belief that the defect occurs at a distance 
of between 200 and miles from the Irish coast. 
For about 230 or 240 miles from the shore, the depth 
is only 410 fathoms, and within that range it might | 
be possible to raise and repair the cabie; but at that 
distance, a ridge or nountain range exists, and the 
water then suddenly deepens to from 1,500 to 1,800 
fathoms. It is feared that the has been sus- 
tained at this point, and cannot be repaired. 


aces to the tele- | 


aiscouraging 


assistants 


300 


damage 


France.—A tre 
Corea, a 
establis! 


aty has been made with the 
1 of the Emperor of China, 

f a French commercial 

his territory An attack is ordered to 
the Emperor of Ava, for his refusal to 
demands of Fr 
Russia.— _A 


itot 


al 
Vassa for the | 
settlement in | 
be made upon | 


yield to the 


ment 


hi | 


‘ania cial plan is stated t ve been 


submitte peror, for the purpose of furnish- 
ing the pital required for the emancipation of the | 


} iv 
ne LM 


serfs. The plan is to establish a bank of with 
a capital equal to the indemnity to be paid the pro- 
prietors; the notes to be ultimately drawn from | 
uns of a sinking fund. 


issue, 


W 
circulation by me 
The } wr has not only 


iles from Siberia, 


mper recalled many Polish ex- 
but has restored to them their con- 
fiscated estates, with the of paying for 
them after eighty years. 

Napes.—-It is stated that the Western Powers re- 
quire, as conditions for resuming diplomatic relations 
with N ministry, and | 


Naples, the formation of a 1 
onsider administrative 
memorial has been ad- 
' 


condition 
ev 


bie modifications in the 
system. 

Acstria.—A remarkable 
dressed by 507 Austrian priests to the _ hbishop 
of Vienna, setting forth their grievances in 
such as has scarcely ever been publicly uttered i 
that intry the time of Luther. They 
that the t, (a contract between the 
ard the Austrian government, increasing the power 
of the Romish Church within the empire, entered 
into some time since,) has excited great indignation 
among the people, and that this feeling is spreading 
They in that the scenty pay of the inferior 
clergy obliges them to resort to the collection of fees 
and taxes which lead to disgraceful disputes with the 
people, while the bishops revel in abundance and |} 
luxury. They demand the abolition of the orders of 
monks who subsist by begging, appropriation 
of their to the maintenance the active | 
priests ; 
ot} the 


Turkey.—Leiters from Constantinople state, that 
the conspiracy to dethrone or assassinate the Sultan, 
and put his prother in his place, had proceeded so 
far that the majority of the foreign ambassadors had | 
thought proper to inform the leaders, that if the 
brother came to the throne by violent means, he 
would not be recognized by the European powers. 
The Sultan is said to be making a vigorous effort to 
reform the administration of the financial affairs of 
the government, and to check the peculation and ex- 
travagance which have prevailed. 

Society Istanps.—Accounts have recently been 
received by way of San Francisco, that more than a 
year since, the Governors of two islands of this 


lang uage 


co since state 


Concorda Pope 


ompla 


and the 


revenues of 


and also the abolition of the enforced celibavy 


clergy. 





| ask 
| letters 


REVIEW 


| group, Raiatea and Tahaa, invited a son of the Q 
| of Tahiti to become their King; which invitation he 
accepted, and was duly installed. Having given of- 
fence by some acts of tyranny, he was deposed in the 
5th mouth last, and the executive authority then de- 
volved again upon the Governors. Those officers con- 
cluded to offer their islands to the United States, and 
admission into the Union; and they presented 
to that effect to the U. S. Consul, who I 
ised to forward them to his government. The English 
and French residents were much excited by these pro- 
ceedings, and succeeded in taking possession of some 
of the offices of government, displacing those who 
had held them. A compromise was at length effected 
and they ceased their opposition to the governme 
Two persons, however, were arrested on a charge 
giving up the island to the United States, sentenced 
to banishment, and carried in a French vessel 
Tahiti. Complaint being made by the U. 8. Consul 
there, the French Governor of Tahiti said, that the 
prisoners had been taken away for their own protec- 
tion, and were free to go where they chose. We have 
no account later than 7th month 12th. 

Mexico.—The civil war which has been raging f 
seven months bas already produced the desolatior 
twenty or thirty towns, the banishment from their 
homes of seve as thousand persons, the aband 
of hundreds of farms, and the complete sta, 
all branches of trade and industry, ides 
destruction of property in other ways; and there : 
no indications of a speedy termination of the conflict 

Cusa.— A submarine telegraph is projected, to con- 
nect St. Marks, Florida, with Key West. and if the 
consent of Spain can be obtained, the latter place 
with Havana. A company was formed Havana 
some time s and approved by the government of 
the island, and application has been made 
Spanish government for permission to lay a cable 
from Key West to Havana. No answer has yet 
received. From Havanato Key West would require 
about 90 miles, and from Key West to St. Marks 246 
miles of submarine cable. The channel has beer 
ready sounded by vessels of the U. 8S. Navy 

Domestic.— The U 8S. Government has commence 
in San Francisco, a suit for the 
| famous quicksilver mines of New 
several millious of dollars, 
company, under a title which is alleged to be forge 
A tolerably severe shock of earthquake was fel 
San Francisco on the night of the 18th ult., follov 
by several other of less force. 

The captain of the slaver Echo, after an examina- 
tion before the U. 8. Commissiorer at Bostor 
been remanded for a further hearing before the U 
Circuit Court, which will meet on the 15th inst. A 
question as to jurisdiction bas been raised, and w 
then be argued. 

A Norwegian bark has arrived at Quebec, havi 
on board 22 persons saved from the burnt stea: 
Austria; making, with 67 previously rescued by the 
French vessel, 89 persons, who are probably that 
have escaped of nearly 600, the supposed number on 
board. From the statements of the survivors, it 
evident that the Austria was very insufficiently pro- 
vided both with means for extinguishing fir 1 witt 
boats or other appliances for saving life in case 0 
disaster; while the crew were inexperienced and 
der imperfect discipline, and the Captain, on the dis- 
covery of the fire, so completely lost all presence 
mind, as to be incapable of any efficient action. 
unavoidable loss of life was thus greatly 
A number of the passengers were German residents 0! 
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land. Those saved by the Norwegian 
clung to the bowsprit and to ropes during the 
night. Among them is a girl of 14 years. 





